XI.

THE TRIAL.

AN incident like that of the necklace could only
happen in a society where the monarchical prin-
ciple had lost its strength and glory. It has been said
with perfect truth that the very fact that there was a
trial was a sign of the times. In the letters-patent
of September 5, 1785, wherein Louis XVI. informed
the Parliament of Paris of the affair, we find the
words: " We have not been able to see without just
indignation that an august name, dear to us in many
ways, has been boldly taken, and that the respect
due to the Royal Majesty has been violated with un-
heard-of insolence." Was it not strange that the
Parliament should be called on to investigate
whether the statements made by the King in public
letters were true or false? How could the magis-
trates be asked to pass upon the King's assertions ?
Either there should have been no letters-patent of
this sort, or there should have been no trial.

Before reaching this decision, Louis XVI. had
proposed to the Cardinal to choose between casting
himself on his clemency and being brought before
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